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From “ Imitation of Christ.” 


by this elevation of spirit, is delivered from 


BLESSEDNESS OF INTERNAL CONVERSATION | al] adherence to the creatures, and united to 


WITH CHRIST. 


BY THOMAS A’KEMPIS. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


God, whatever be his knowledge, and what- 
ever his virtue, they are of little value: he 
must remain in an infant state, groveling 


Disciple—O my God, what grace do I still| upon earth while he esteems anything great 


want, to be able continually to turn to thee | 


without adherence to the creatures; who, 
while they retain the least possession of my 
heart, keep me at a tremendous distance from 
thee! He truly desired this liberty who 
said, “O that I had wings like a dove! for 
then would I fly away, and be at rest.” And 
what can be more at rest, than the heart that 
in singleness and simplicity regardeth oniy 
thee? What more free than the soul that 
hath no earthly desires? To be able, there- 
fore, in peaceful vacancy, and with all the 
energy of my mind, to contemplate thee, and 
know that thou infinitely transcendest the 
most perfect of thy works, it is necessary that 
I should rise above all created beings, and 
utterly forsake myself; for, while I am bound 
with the chains of earthly and selfish af- 
fections, I find it impossible to adhere to 
thee. 

Christ.—Few, my son, attain to the blessed 
privilege of contemplating the infinite and 
unchangeable good, because few totally aban- 
don that which is finite and perishing. For 
this, a high degree of grace*is necessary, such 
as will raise the soul from its fallen life, and 
transport it aboye itself. And unless man, 





and good but one alone, the eternal and im- 
mutable God. The difference between the 
meek wisdom of an illuminated mind devoted 
to me, and the pompous wisdom of a critical 
and classical speculatist, is as incommen- 
surate, as between the knowledge that “is 
from above, and cometh down from the Fa- 
ther of light,” and that which is laboriously 
acquired by the efforts of hunvan understand- 
ing. 

Many are solicitous to attain to contem- 
plation as an exalted state, who take no care 
to practice that abstraction which is neces- 
sary to qualify them for the ye ears of it: 
for while they adhere to the objects of sense, 
to external services, and the signs of true 
wisdom, instead of the substance, rejecting the 
mortification of self, as of no value, they ad- 
here to that which principally obstructs the 
progress to perfection. 

Disciple—Alas, Lord! we who have as-. 
sumed the profession and character of spiritu- 
al men, know not at what our purposes aim, 
nor by what spirit we are led, that we-exert 
so much labor, and feel so much solicitude 
about that which is external, but retire so 
seldom to the sacred solitude of the heart to 
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learn what passes within us. Irresolute and 
impatient as we are, after a slight recol- 
lection, we rush into the world again, unac- 
quainted with the nature and end of the 
actions which we pretend to examine. We 
heed not by what our affections are excited, 
nor in what they terminate; but, like those 
of old, “when all flesh had corrupted his 
way,” an universal deluge of earthliness 
overwhelms us, and we are lost in folly, im- 
purity, and darkness. Our inward princi- 
ple being thus corrupt, it cannot but be that 
our actions, which flow from it, must be cor- 
rupt also; far it is only out of a pure heart 
that the Divine fruits of a pure life can be 
brought forth. 

We busily inquire what a man hath done, 
but not from what principle he did it; we ask 
whether this or that man be valiant, rich, 
beautiful, or ingenious; whether he be a pro- 
found scholar, an elegant writer, or a fine 
singer: but how poor in spirit he is, how 
patient, how meek, how holy and resigned, 
we disregard as questions of no importance. 
Nature looks at the outward man, but grace 
at the inward. Nature dependeth wholly 
upon itself, and always errs; grace trusts 
wholly in God, and is never deceived. 

Christ.—My son, fix thy heart steadfastly 
upon the Lord; and while conscience bears 
testimony to thy purity and innocence, fear 
not the judgment of man. It is good and 
blessed to suffer the false censure of human 
tongues ; nor will the suffering itself be griev- 
ous to the poor and humble in spirit, who con- 
fideth not in himself, but in God. 

The opinions and reports of men are as 
various as their persons, and are, therefore, 
entitled to little credit. Besides, it is im- 
possible to please all: and though Paul en- 
deavored to please all men in the Lord, and 
was “made all things to all;” yet, with him, 
it was “a very small thing to be judged of 
man’s judgment.” This faithful servant 
labored continually to promote the edification 
and salvation of men; but their unjust judg- 
ments, and cruel censures, he was not able to 
restrain : he therefore committed his cause to 
God, who knoweth all things; and sheltered 
himself against the false suggestions of the 
deceitful, and the more open repoaches of the 
licentious, under the guard of patience and 
humility: yet he sometimes found it expedi- 
ent to support his character, that he might 
not give occasion of scandal to the weak, who 
are too apt from silence to infer guilt. 

“ Who,” then, “ art thou, that thou shouldst 
‘be afraid of a man that shall die, and of the 
son of man, that shall be made as grass, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
‘the oven?” Fear God, who is a “ consuming 
fire ;’ and thou wilt no longer tremble at the 


terrors of man. 
thee, by his most mali 
most cruel actions? 
more than he can injure thee; and whoever 
he be, he shall not escape the righteous judg- 
ment of God. Set God, therefore, continually 
before thy eyes, and strive not with the in- 
justice of man: and though at present thou 
art overborne by its violence, and sufferest 
shame which thou hast not deserved ; yet sup- 
press thy resentment, and let not impatience 
obscure the lustre of thy crown. 
me in the highest heavens, who am able to 
deliver thee from all evil, and will render to 
every one according to his deeds. 



























What hurt can man do 
ant censures, or his 
e injureth himself 


Look up to 


Endeavor, my son, in every place, and in 


every external employment and action, to be 
inwardly free, and master of thyself; that the 
business and events of life, instead of ruling 
over thy spirit, may be subject to it. Of all 
thy actions, thou must be, not the servant 
and siave, but the absolute lord and governor; 
a free and genuine Israelite, translated into 
the inheritance and liberty of the sons of 
God; who stand upon the interests of time, 
to contemplate the glories of eternity ; who 
cast only a hasty glance on the transitory en- 
joyments of earth, and keep their eye fixed 
upon the permanent felicity of heaven; and 
who, instead of making temporal objects and 


interests an ultimate end, render them sub- 


servient to some purpose of piety or charity, 


even as they were ordained by God, the 


sovereign mind, who formed the stupendous * 


fabric, in which nothing disorderly was left. 
If thus, in all events, thou sufferest not 
thyself to be governed by appearances, nor 
regardest what is heard and seen with a 
carnal purpose; but in every difficulty and 
danger enterest immediately into the ‘Taber- 
nacle with Moses, to consult the Lord, thou 
shalt often receive an answer from the Divine 
Oracle, and return deeply instructed both in 
things present and things to come. And as 
Moses always retired to that holy place, for 
the determination of doubtful and disputed 
questions, and fied to prayer, for aid in times 
of danger and wickedness, so shouldst thou 
also enter the sacred temple of thy heart, 
and, on the same occasions, fervently implore 
the guidance and support of Divine wisdom 
and strength. Thou hast read, that Joshua 
and the children of Israel, “because they 
asked'not counsel at the mouth’ of the Lord,” 
were betrayed into a league with the Gibe- 
onites, being deluded by fictitious piety, and 
giving hasty credit to deceitful words. Com- 
mit thy cause invariably to me, and I will 
give it a right issue in due season. Wait 
patiently the disposals of my providence, and 
thou shalt find “ all things work together for 
thy good.” 
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‘though wanting the refinements of life, is a 
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Diseiple.—Lord, I would most willingly 
resign my state, present and future, to thy 
disposal ; for my own restless solicitude and 
feeble reasoning serve only to perplex and 
torment me. O that I took no anxious 
thought for the events of to-morrow, but 
could every moment unreservedly offer up all 
I am to thy pleasure ! 

Christ—-Man vehemently labors for the 
acquisition of that which he desires; but pos- 
session defeats enjoyment, and his desire, 
which is restless and insatiable, is imme 
diately turned to some new object. It is, 
therefore, no small advantage to suppress de- 
sire even in inconsiderable gratifications. 

_ Self-denial is the basis of spiritual per- 
fection; and he that truly denies himself, is 
arrived at a state of great freedom and safe- 
ty. The old enemy, however, whose nature 
is most repugnant to that which is most good, 
never remits his diligence ; but night and day 
forms the most dangerous ambuscades, if 
peradventure, in some moment of false 
security, he may surprise and captivate the 
unwary soul. [ have, therefore, cautioned 
thee, continually to “ watch and pray, that 
thou enter not into temptation.” 

(To be continued.) 





conclusion. In an age of less thought and 
enlightenment, conclaves and councils might 
seem to have settled these questions, but they 
have recurred again and again in some form 
or other, until of latter time there seems to 
be a growing disposition among the thought- 
ful and sensible in almost all sects, to lay 
these disputed questions aside and unite on 
those points which are of practical value. 

In regard to music, the question now under 
discussion is not whether it shall be intro- 
duced into Friends’ families, but whether, 
being already in many of them, it shall be 
tolerated. Singing, and the use of the 
simpler musical instruments, have been in- 
dulged in, and the indulgence at least winked 
at, in our Society, as far back, it is believed, 
as the earliest recollection of the mothers and 
grandmothers of the oldest among us, and it 
was not until the introduction of the piano 
into Friends’ parlors that attention was 
called to the subject. It would appear, then, 
that we have permitted music in its simpler 
forms, as one of the things in which the 
young might be indulged, but that we now 
wish to set a limit beyond which they must 
not pass. Some limitation in regard to this 
and all other indulgences, a wise and rea- 
sonable head of a family will make; but can 
‘or ought a religious society composed not of 
children only, but also of adults, to do so? 
Can it do more than give general counsel and 
advice in regard to things in themselves inno- 
cent, and where the evil lies in their im- 
moderate use or perversion? Our Discipline 
contains cautions against the immoderate pur- 
suit of business, but does not define where 
the limit shall be. Our Discipline cautions 
against following the vain customs and fash- 
ions of the world, but it does not prescribe 
the dress in which we shall appear. The 
Discipline cautions against the luxury and 
self-indulgence which wealth brings in its 
train, but it does not prescribe the size of the 
house which a wealthy man may build, the 
cost of his furniture, or the figure and color of 








The day laborer, who earns, with horny 
hand and the sweat of his face, coarse food for 
a wife and children whom he loves, is raised 
by this generous motive to true dignity, and 


nobler being than those who think themselves 
absolved by wealth from serving others. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 


There are some subjects which scarcely ad- 
mit of being discussed; such as, the facts of 
consciousness, the fundamental principles of 
morality, and those gelf-evident truths which 
must be admitted before any subject can be 
discussed. A discussion, therefore, is pre- 
sumptive evidence that the subject under re- 
view is not settled to the satisfaction of every | his carpets. These things must of necessity 
sincere, candid mind. This seems to be the! be left to individual conscience and good 
case with the one which has of late so inter-| sense. Why then should music be an excep- 
estingly occcupied some of the pages of|tion? There seems no reason for it except 
Friends’ Intelligencer, and which has called | that, it is found in the Discipline in connection 
forth on both sides much earnest, honest feel- | with things which can form no part of the en- 
ing. It may be asked, Why discuss a matter | joyments of home, and which religious per- 
which is not capable of being finally settled? | sons of nearly all sects condemn. 

To which it may be amano that no discus-| In the training of children, especially in 
sion can be considered useless which brings | large cities, the question with the concerned 
people to the conclusion that the subject is| parent is constantly recurring, How much of 
not capable of being finally settled, and must | those enjoyments which are innocent in them- 
therefore be left to individual judgment. | selves, but which if immoderately indulged 
The numerous controversies on theological | in may lead to evil, may I allow my children? 
questions which have agitated the Christian | Practically to answer it, is like steering be- 
world for centuries, are likely to result in this ' tween Scylla and Charybdis. It can only Le 
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determined by the parent, assisted by the 
spirit of wisdom and love. No society can 
lay down precise rules for this. Circum- 
_ stances vary; the dispositions to be wrought 
upon are so various, that no rule can be made 
that will apply to every case. 

The Society of Friends have never, I think, 
distinctly asserted the doctrine that any part 
of man’s nature is sinful or depraved, although 
traces of this old error may be found in a 
modified form in the writings of individual 
members. But the more enlightened view is 
now almost universally taught, that man’s 
whole nature as it came from the great Crea- 
tor is good, and that it is in the perversion or 
abuse of any part of it that evil or sin arises. 
Is the love of music an exception to this rule ? 
If not, would it not be wise, instead of either 
ignoring or condemning it, to endeavor to find 
out what is its legitimate province, and what 
are its healthful limitations? When Friends 
are able to do this, and when the education of 
our children shall teach these limitations, and 
shall furnish innocent substitutes for enjoy- 
ments that are dangerous in their tendency, 
they can move understandingly in the matter. 
In this age of inquiry and investigation, it 
cannot be expected that laws will be obeyed 
unless they can be shown to be reasonable, 
and if they cannot, an attempt to enforce 
them will often react in an opposite direction. 

The piano and the music teacher are only 
among the many indulgences that wealth too 
often brings with it; and when large estates 
are left to children to enjoy while they have 
never been taught the right use of wealth, no 
new enactments nor the revival of old ones 
will avail to stem the torrent of luxury and 
fashion. When we remove from our children 
the blessed stimulus of necessity for earning a 
livelihood, we also deprive them to a greater 
or lesser extent of the blessings involved in 
that necessity ; these are abstinence from ex- 
pensive luxuries, bodily activity, health and 
cheerfulness ; and we must not be surprised if 
in the absence of this healthful stimulus, arti- 
ficial ones of all kinds should be resorted to. 
Were the attention of Friends seriously turned 
to these subjects with an earnest desire that the 
axe might be laid to the root of the corrupt tree, 
it might perhaps be found that we have only 
been attempting to lop off the branches. 

Although moderation in the desire to ac- 
cumulate wealth, and a right use of it when 
it may be accumulated, cannot be enforced 
by enactments, yet caution, advice, and a 
healthy public sentiment may do much; and 
could the Society of Friends’ be instrumental 
even in promoting these objects alone, its 
mission for usefulness in the world would be 
no small one. 8. 


Philadelphia, 5th mo., 1868. 
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Extracts from * The Power of the Invisible.” 
BY BISHOP SIMPSON. 

This world is a mingled scene of light and 
darkness, of joy and sorrow. There is much 
in it that is beautiful. God hath made the 
heavens above us, and the earth beneath and 
around us, to manifest his glory ; to charm 
with beauty, as well as to minister to all our 
wants. There is much to rejoice our hearts 
in beholding, and studying the works of 
God ; and yet there are also occasions of sor- 
row in the world around us. There are sick- 
ness and death: there are misfortunes and 
sufferings, distresses and calamities—those who 
perish early in life, smitten down and removed 
from us, and those who may wander and per- 


ish; not by the hand of death, but through © 


misfortune and vice; and the anguish of the 
heart sometimes is so deep that the earth is 
not a place of rejoicing, but our hearts sink 
within us, and we would often leave this scene 
of trial and sorrow. Sometimes there is so 
much sadness that, were it not a sin to hasten 
away from the world, we might wish to de- 
part. If there were any means by which the 
shadows of life could be turned into light, by 
which the sorrows of life could be turned into 
joys, by which we could make a revenue of 
pleasure and happiness out of the oceasions of 
sorrow and sadness, what a glorious place 
this earth would be! If, instead of shadows, 
there should come up smiles and joy : if, instead 
of every pang of sorrow, there should be feel- 
ings of ecstasy, this life would be raised to the 
very suburbs of glory, and we should delight 
to live, even forever. Philosophy has not 
been able to find out any method by which 
the sorrows of life could thus be transmuted ; 
but the religion of Jesus Christ teaches us 
not only to bear the afflictions of this world 
with patience and calmness and resignation, 
but it assures us that this sorrow shall be 
turned into joy, and that gur light afflictions, 
which are but for a moment, shall work out 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. And this is to be when “ we 
look, not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen.” 

This passage presents us with the habit of 
mind which the Christian should cultivate, 
and in the cultivation of which there may be 
perpetual joy to swell the human heart. 

The habit here spoken of is that of looking 
at the invisible—“ not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen.” 
The phrase, “to look,” as employed in this 
passage, means to gaze intently, to fix the 
mind continually upon some specified object. 
Thus, I may pass through the garden of a 
friend. I may notice there are walks taste- 
fully laid out; there is beautiful shrubbery on 
either hand; there are flowers which may 
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charm, and yet, as I am passing along these 
walks, in the midst of these flowers, he asks 
me: Did you notice that beautiful variety 
of pink? Did you notice: that passion-flower, 
or that lily from Southern lands?” I had 
seen all the flowers as I passed, but I had not 
paused to look particularly at any one; and 
I step back again, and before that flower I 
pause until I behold its petals, see the form 
of its leaves, and look on all its beauties, and 
it becomes imprinted on my heart—“ a thing 
of beauty,” which shall be “a joy forever.” 
I saw it before: I have looked at it now. 

Something of this same habit of mind is al- 
Juded to by the Apostle. “ We look not at 
the things which are seen”—not that we do 
not notice the things of this world as we pass 
along; not that the heavens seem not to smile 
in beauty, and the earth in gladness, but our 
attention is not so strongly fixed upon the 
earth as it is upon the invisible. The force 
of contrast here is peculiar to the oriental 
form of expression—a kind of Hebraism. So 
this passage expresses merely this idea: that 
we should look more intently, should gaze 
more earnestly, more fixedly on the unseen 
than on the visible. 

This does not mean that our minds are not 
enough fixed on the things seen to enable us 
to attend to the ordinary duties of life. The 
Christian has his employment in the world; 
he follows some honest calling, some proper 
pursuit, and to it he gives due attention, for 
he is to be “diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” It does not mean 
that he does not attend to matters of learning 
—that his mind is not absorbed at times with 
thoughts of literature and science. The 
Christian has a right to study to ascertain the 
properties of all that nature around him which 
God has formed. He is the “son of God.” 
The universe is his Father’s handiwork; and 
there is no height of science, there is no depth 
of attainment, but the Christian may attain. 
He may examine the walks of life—the trees, 
the animals, the stars in the heavens. He 
may be at home everywhere in the universe 
God has formed, because God has said: “ All 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s.” He is not to be indifferent to the 
charms which God has spread around nature. 
The Christian has a right to love the beauti- 
ful. .He may stand in the morning on the 
mountain-top and gaze upon the mingled light 
and shadow. He may, as the shadows deep- 
en, look out and behold the firmament which 
God has spread above him, and with the 
— “be wrapped in spirit, and adore.” 

ut, while all these things are proper for him, 
he soars above and beyond all these, and looks 
into the invisible. This claims his highest 


tion. But is it said this-habit of mind is not 
reasonable, is not necessary? God hath made 
us to cultivate this habit even for human ex- 
cellence. He has spread lessons all around 
us leading us toward the invisible. 

I go out into the field, and I stand before 
the forest-tree; its bark may he rough, its 
trunk large—there may be little beauty ; but 
I look at that tree, and, as the trunk ascends, 
the branches come out on every side; they 
divide and subdivide ; and at the extremities 
the clusters of leaves gather, and the flowers 
blush out beautifully toward the unseen ; and 
the lesson seems to be that, just as we extend 
out toward the invisble, we find the lines of 
beauty, as if from the unseen world there 
came a halo of glory to enrich, and charm, 
and beautify all things here. I have wan- 
dered sometimes in a narrow valley, near the 
going down of thesun. Around me there has 
been gloom; but, as I gazed up upon the 
mountain’s brow, I have seen the radiance 
of the sunlight—not shining on me. The 
trees and hill-tops have been clad in glory, 
and I know there is a sun which shines un- 
seen by me, which is gilding these summits 
with this beauty ; so, as I wander over the face 
of nature, and as I gaze on hill-top and on 
tree, on shrub and on flower, I can see the 
radiance of the invisible world. God hath 
thrown a halo of beauty over all things visi- 
ble here, and they blush out as toward the un- 
seen. I notice the same things in the works 
of man. 

When man begins to labor, his own strength 
can accomplish but little. He seizes the beast 
of burden, and subdues it to his will; he lays 
his hand on the sublimest cataract, and makes 
it turn his machinery ; he spreads out a sail, 
and catches the passing breeze. He has done 
much to subdue nature, and, as he rises in 
civilization, he seizes on more impalpable ele- 
ments. He converts water into steam as it 
passes into vapor, and it becomes a powerful 
agent. He employs it in driving his engine, 
in making the steamship pass rapidly over 
the waves, and in driving the locomotive-car 
with great velocity. Rising still higher, he 
takes the sunbeam, and it draws his portrait ; 
seizes the lightning-flash, and sends his mes- 
sages from land to land, girding this whole 
earth, and giving him power, as ina moment, 
to commune with all the minds of the world. 
Man rises on the triumphs of art. just in pro- 
portion as he approaches toward the invisible. 
The studies of men lead in the same diree- 
tion. We commence with the simple ele- 
ments around us—the visible. We take hoki, 
in philosophy and chemistry, on what might 
be termed the alphabets, the elements, the 
grosser forms. As we rise in our specula- 


thought; this claims his most earnest atten- | tions, we go still higher, and light, and heat, 
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and electricity, and magnetism, in all their 
impalpable forms, pass before us in review ; 
and to-day a large part of chemical and philo- 
sophic science is employed in reference to 
this impalpable and imponderable element, 
and science rises to its highest glory as it lays 
hold of the invisible. Now, if we find that 
man rises in civilization just as his thoughts 
are directed toward the invisible, shall it not 
be so that the Christian, in grappling with 
the highest possible thoughts, shall find him- 
self passing over toward the unseen? So far 
from this habit of mind being unreasonable, 
then, we find it to be in harmony with all the 
laws of God. 

But let us notice some of the results of this 
habit of mind. The first is, that it gives de- 
cision of character. Man needs something to 
steady his course while he is in the midst of 
the excitements of earth ; and that he may be 
steadied, he needs a view of the distant, he 
needs a look into the unseen. When men 
commenced navigation along the coasts of the 
mainland, they were governed by a view of 
the mountain-tops or hills—some marked ob- 
ject; but navigation never could attain a 
wide range until there was something to guide 
the course of the vessel in darkness as well as 
light, far out upon the ocean as well as near 
the shore. Man found the compass, discov- 
ered that the needle was touched by some 
strange power of magnetism, that needle point- 
ing at all times toward the north; and then, 
under the influence of this, far out on the 
ocean, in times of darkness and storm, the 
mariner could keep steadily on his course, 
without a view of things near him or around 
him. 

So is it with the mariner in life. He needs 
something that shall guide him amid all the 
excitements and al] the turmoil of life. The 
young man is liable to waver, to be led 
astray; but if he can look out into the un- 
seen ; if his course can be directed, not only 
for this year or for the next year, but for the 
whole career of life; if he can see the grand 
and the distant, his mind shall be raised 
above the excitements of the present ; and 
just as, in swimming some swollen river, the 
eye fixed on a distant bank gives steadiness; 


just as, in mounting amidst the cordage of | P® 


the ship, the eye fixed forward enables one to 
work securely ; so he who looks out into the 
unseen is able to preserve his course amidst 
all the attractions and all the allurements of 
life. There may be in philosophy much to 
give decision of purpose; there may be great 
fixed principles that can guide us ; but relig- 
ion alone opens up the distant to our view. 


——— 8 
He that can understand and delight in 
greatness, was created to partake of it; the 


germ is in him; and sometimes this admira- 
tion in what we deem inferior minds, discerns 
a nobler spirit than belongs to the great man 
who awakens it; for some time, the great man 
is so absorbed in his own greatness, as to ad- 
mire no other; and T should not hesitate to 
say, that a common mind, which is yet capa- 
ble of a geierous admiration, is destined to 
rise higher than the man of eminent capaci- 
ties, who can enjoy no power or excellence 
but his own.— Channing. 


JUDITH AND SUSANNA USSHER. 
(Continued from page 137.) 

Judith, the third sister, died of consump- 
tion after a short confinement, early in the 
year 1798, aged 18 years and about 3 months. 

This precious child had by nature some- 
what more to subdue than her sisters, but 
being daily favored with the touches of Di 
vine truth, and made sensible of its attractive 
loveliness, she hesitated not, but gave herself 
up to its powerful influence, knowing all she 
could do was to be as passive clay in the 
hand of the great Potter; by thus submitting, 
the Lord, in whom she delighted, worked 
mightily for her deliverance, and subdued all 
things upto himself. Her baptisms were deep 
and incommunicable; she dwelt much in in- 
ward retirement, and her words were few and 
weighty. She bore her last sickness with un- 
remitted patience and meekness; she often 
said there was no cloud before her. Two 
day previous to her decease, she was obliged 
to sae to her bed, when she sweetly said, had it 
been permitted, she hoped to have been of the 
number of those who were not confined to 
bed, that she might not give trouble. The 
next morrfing her mental faculties were much 
impaired ; she seemed to lose the recollection 
of those about her, until one of her brothers 
came into the room, when she called out, 
“Oh, , all is peace, sweet peace!” 

Before her departure, she seemed long en- 
gaged in supplication; but these words only 
were clearly understood : “ It is all grace, free 
grace and mercy!” After which, with up- 
raised eyes and hands, she expressed she saw 
an angel! when quickly her sweet spirit took 
its flight to the mansions of eternal rest and 

ace. 

She was admitted into membership with 
the Society of Friends about eighteen months 
before her decease. 


A covenant with God, made by her when about 
thirteen years old: 

“© Almighty and incomprehensible Being, 
I am now about to fulfil what has been long 
foretold by the prophet Isaiah. ‘One shall 
say I am the Lord’s, and another shall call 
himself by the name of Israel.’ I do here be- 
fore thee, this night, oh, my heavenly Father, 
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subscribe with my-hand that I am thine; and 
I do, from the bottom of my heart, desire no 
portion but thee my God; deny, or give me 
what thou pleasest, but never let me be with- 
out thee, and I shall have enough: ‘in thee is 
centered all my happiness. I do from this 
moment renounce all the pomps and vanities 
of this false, wicked world; but, oh, what 
have I to renounce, but what would forever 
make me miserable! Let angels and arch- 
angels be my witnesses, if ever I am so base 
as to break this my covenant, let my name 
witness. against me. 

1793. “ JupitH UssHeEr.” 

Susanna, the youngest sister, died also of 
consumption, early in the year 1798, aged 
nearly fifteen years. This dear child was 
sweetly taught in the school of her dear 
Lord; she was drawn into great simplicity, 
and evinced that truth leads into plainness. 
Her bodily sufferings were great, but He who 
thus was pleased to carry on the work of 
purification supported her. A few days (if 
not the day) before her final removal, being 
with her mother, she expressed nearly this 
language: “ Mother, I am not afraid to die, 
but feel comforted to be taken from the evil to 
come, which probably I should not have the 
power to resist.” 


In a letter to her mother, when at Bristol, 
is the following paragraph: “I am sure thine 
and dear Lucy’s sufferings on dear Eliza’s ac- 
count are very, very great, but I believe the 
Lord in his great mercy will support all those 
that trust in Him alone.” 

The following lines were found among her 
papers, written in her own hand: 


“Many are the trials and the conflicts the 
spiritual mind has to sustain before it can 
enter the promised land, but if it endure to 
the end, it shall obtain the prize. 

“The foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this precious and unbroken seal, ‘ The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.’ Strive 
manfully to enter into the straight gate, for 
many are the hindrances and besetments with 
which the adversary of the soul’s happiness 
will invade it, and endeavor to turn it into 
the broad road of eternal destruction. 

“O bring more of thy children under the 
yoke; make them think thy yoke easy, and 
thy burden light; make them follow thee 
and thy faithful ones for ever and ever. 
Have mercy and forgive the sins of thy 
children, and the outsteppings of thy chosen 
ones. 

“ Encourage, O Lord, I beseech thee, them 
that are heavy laden, help them through the 
waters of affliction, support them over all 
that it is thy will to put upon them; Thou 
wilt have mercy and not sacrifice; Thou wilt 
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have compassion on the children of men; O 
look down with compassion upon them, for 
thou art merciful, long-suffering, patient in 
mercy !” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I brave read several of the late communica- 
tions in the Intelligencer on the state of our 
Society, and though evidently written with a 
desire to advance the welfare thereof, I can- 
not unite with the views expressed, and am 
painfully impressed with the fear that such 
views tend to change both our Discipline and 
mode of worship. 

I shrink from holding in undue reverence 
any institution or society gotten up by man, 
and would desire to estimate all such at their 
true value. Still, very dear to me are the 
testimonies of the Society of Friends, and 
their mode of worship comes closer to me as 
an evidence of the working of the Divine 
mind than any other. In the solemn silence 
of a Friends’ meeting, what can be more ele- 
vating and strengthening to the weak but 
honest seeker after Truth, than to drink from 
the pure fountain of love. I have mingled 
much with other religious denominations, and 
I turn from their outward ceremonies to our 
plain and beautiful mode of worship with the 
deep feeling that I have but to ask and I. 
shall receive, but to knock, and the door 
will be opened unto me. I feel, too, that the 
desire expressed in some of the late commu- 
nications, that the younger members of the 
Society should take a more active part in our 
meetings, as dangerous in its tendency. 
Surely the very foundation and strengh of our 
Society consists in the Divine experience of 
our members, whether young or old. The true 
follower of the Cross always makes himself 
known and felt; and it is by the teachings 
and wisdom of such that the integrity of our 
Society is to be maintained. With fear and 
trembling does the concerned mind find ut- 
terance. And yet, if I understand the views 
expressed in the communications herein re- 
ferred to, the writer speaks of the young par- 
ticipating in the important matters of our meet- 
ings, as though they were debating societies. 
Let no membef of our Society attempt the 
guidance thereof till endowed with power 
from on High. Then he will speak, and 
though differences may seem to exist, there 
will be no clashing; a Divine harmony will 
prevail, and under its nourishing influence a 
new strength and life will be felt throughout 
the Society. R. 

DECISION WITH CHILDREN. 

Whatever you think proper to grant a 
child, let it be granted at the first word, with- 
out entreaty and prayer, and above all with- 
out making conditions. Grant with pleasure, 
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ce 


refuse with reluctance, but let your refusal 
be irrevocable ; let no importunity shake your 
resolution ; let the particle “no,” when once 
pronounced, be a wall of brass, which a child, 
after he has tried his strength against it half 


a dozen times, shall neyer more endeavor to 
shake. a 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Mretinc.—The 
meeting of Ministers and Elders was held as 
usual on Seventh-day, the 9th inst. All the 
representatives were present except four, three 
of whom were prevented from attending by 
indisposition. 

The first sitting opened under a remarka- 
ble degree of the feelings of reverence and 
love—reverence for the great, universal 
Parent, and love for each other. And we 
were reminded that coals were brightened by 
being drawn together, and that even those 
which from being scattered had become 
black, were renewed in brightness by contact 
with living ones. 

The report from one of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings having failed to reach us, the suggestion 
was made that Quarterly Meetings should 
forward such reports by mail, and also send 
duplicates. 

Several minutes for Friends of other Year- 
ly Meetings, Ministers and Elders, were read. 
All received a warm welcome. In this con- 
nection, allusion was made to the case on 
record, when little David was sent by his 
father to see how his brethren fared, and was 
entrusted with some of his father’s substance 
for the nourishment of those to whom he was 


sent. 
The first query and its answers were read, 


and a living concern obtained that, in the at- 
tendance of meetings, parents may be more 
earnest in taking the children with them, so 
that they may receive their share of the 
heavenly blessing, and the view was expressed 
that if the older Friends were concerned to 
hold their meetings in the life, there would 
be found with the children a feeling which 
would so respond to the concern of their 
parents that they would be ready to accom- 
pany them on such occasions. 

A view was also expressed that if parents 


and children were more generally companions 
in the social circle, and parents more careful 
to bring their children forward on occasions 
when strangers were with them, there would 
sometimes be known the overshadowing of 
love and life, under which influence the 
family bond would be strengthened and the 
children be prepared to sympathize with their 
parents and older friends. 

Parents were encouraged not to fear the 
interruption of their children on such occa- 
sions, but to open wide the door through 
which all the family might enter and partake 
together in either social or religious commu- 
nion. 

In the afternoon meeting there was a re- 
appointment of the former clerk and assistant 
clerk. The reading of the second query and 
the answers introduced the subject of the 
ministry. Its importance was acknowledged, 
and a concern was expressed that each one 
should centre to the Divine Gift within, and 
try ourselves by it, without engaging in any 
discussion. This proposition introduced the 
meeting into a solemn quiet, which afforded 
opportunity for profitable self-examination. 
A lively testimony was then borne to the ex- 
cellency of silent ministry, attained through 
secret travail, which can bring the soul under 
the baptizing power of Heavenly Truth, which 
exercise is not restricted to those who are 
called to be public advocates of the Gospel of 
Christ, but may be experienced by all who 
are concerned to draw near to the Author of 
all good, and through the influence of His 
Power the Meeting may be baptized by one 
Spirit into one body. 

‘While the third query was before us, a 
living concern was expressed that our labor 
for the promotion of Truth be not confined 
to the time spent in our meetings, but that it 
be maintained wherever we go—in our own 
homes, in our social circles, in the sick room, 
and in the homeof the destitute. We were 
told this labor is not confined to Ministers, 
but is a ministration of love that is open to 
all. All are called to it. It is the uplifting 
of the great standard which this people are 
laboring to exalt in the view of the people. 


The fourth query introduced a concern that 
parents should be more guarded in their con- 
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versation in the social circle. It was feared 
much was indulged in that was neither 
profitable nor interesting, and which had no 
power to attract or gather the young around 
them. Particular allusion was made to the 
tendency, too rife among us, to make the 
doings or perhaps the failings of others the 
theme of discourse, and thus when the chil- 
dren ask bread we give them a stone. 

A concern was also expressed that we 
might each one examine whether our feet 
were firmly established on the rock of Divine 
revelation, as that can alone stand amid the 
storm of conflicting opinions. 


A feeling exercise was expressed (under 
the remembrance that those who have long 
borne the burden of the day are being called 
from this field of labor) that in the appoint- 
ment of Elders, Friends may look toward 
some of our younger members; the view was 
given that there are many of this class quali- 
fied to sympathize with Ministers, especially 
in their first steppings./ 

In conclusion, the acknowledgment was 
general that we had had two favored oppor- 
tunities, and the meeting concluded. 


On First-day morning the houses for wor- 
ship were all open; both wings of the Race 
Street house were filled to their utmost 
capacity, and the Lecture room in the School 
building was also occupied for a religious 
purpose. Although many stood all the time, 
the large audiences were quiet and attentive. 
The word of exhortation, persuasion and en- 
couragement flowed freely from the lips of 
the gospel messengers, and a feeling of 
earnestness and solemnity pervaded the as- 
semblies. 

The company at the Green Street house 
was not so large, but abundant evidence was 
furnished that numbers are not requisite for 
the acceptable worship of the great Author 
of our being. Thestream of Divine life flowed as 
from vessel to vessel in a remarkable manner, 
And whilst there was no obstruction to the 
pure flowing of gospel truth, there was, in the 
solemn quiet that prevailed, the tull acknowl- 
edgment of the great principle that God is the 
teacher of His people himself. 


The meetings held in the afternoon at 


Spruce Street, and in the evening at both 
Race and Green Streets, were well attended. 


On Second-day, the 11th inst., the Yearly 
Meeting gathered under a solemn feeling. 
The absence of some dear friends who had 
been removed by death since our last meeting 
was feelingly alluded to. Amongst these 
were those who had passed fourscore years or 
more, and in the undoubted evidence that 
they had faithfully performed their duties 
and were gathered to the mansions of the 
blessed, we were reminded that it is not only 
important to begin and run well for a season, 
but to hold on to the end. Upon the reading 
of the minutes of Friends in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings, a warm welcome was 
extended to-them, and. it was remarked that 
it might be considered as an evidence of 
Divine favor that the feet of the messengers 
from other quarters were directed toward us 
to stir up the pure mind by way of remem- 
brance. Not that we were to depend upon 
these, for all must do their individual work. 
The representatives were present except seven, 
for the absence of most of whom reasons 
were assigned. Epistles were received from 
all the Yearly Meetings with which we hold 
correspondence, and a committee was appointed 
to produce essays of replies. A committee 
was also appointed to assist the Clerks in col- 
lecting the exercises of the Meeting. 

A proposition came up from Abington 
Quarter recommending that the time of hold- 
ing our Yearly Meeting be changed from the 
Fifth to about the same time in the Tenth 
month. Upon this subject a joint committee 
was appointed, which closed the proceedings 
when our paper went to press. 





One GENERATION PASSETH AWAY AND 
ANOTHER GENERATION COMETH.—As it was 
in the former day, so it is now, and perhaps 
there is no truth more frequently brought 
into view by the events that are transpiring 
around us than that one generation passeth 
away and another cometh. So rapid has 
been, of late, the succession of removals 
among those of mature age, members of our 
Society, that it would seem that one genera- 
tion was now passing away before another is 
prepared to fill the vacancies. But our con- 
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fidence must not fail in the wisdom of Him 
who has promised that “spring time and 
harvest, summer and winter shall not fail,” 
and if the seasons of labor are to return, 
laborers will be found in due season, unless 



























labor would be placed, refuse to come under 


the needful preparation for the work assigned 
them. 


Among many others of advanced age 
whose names have recently been in our obitu- 
ary column, are two members of Green St- 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. Perhaps 
we may be excused for a personal allusion to 
these, when our intimate connection with 
them as members of our own Quarterly Meet- 
ing isconsidered. We allude to our friends Silas 
Yerkes, aged very nearly 89 years, and Hannah 
Townsend, who was within two months of 87. 
The former Friend, during his long life mani- 
fested a steady interest in the welfare of our 
Society, and was constant in the attend- 
ance of meetings, both for worship and Disci- 
pline, until prevented by physical disability, 
after which his sweet submission to the wishes 
of those around him, and the cheerful pa- 
tience with which he bore his helplessness, 
proved that a part of the work of his life was 
performed after he was reduced physically 
to the helplessness of an infant. Some of us 
can acknowledge we have brought from his 
sick-room seeds of submission and holy trust, 
which have taken root, and may peradven- 
ture become plants, bearing fruit. 


With our friend, Hannah Townsend, some 
of us were in almost daily intercourse, and 
now that her place is left vacant, we feel 
prompted to offer a tribute of affection, by a 
brief review of her long and loving life. Her 
earnest devotion to the welfare of the So- 
ciety of Friends was largely shared by her 
husband, Isaac Townsend, and was manifested 
by their hospitality to strangers, and warm 
reception of those who bore to the people 
the glad tidings of the gospel of peace. Their 
home was for many years several miles dis- 
tant from other neighborhoods of Friends, 
and it was the general resort of those who 
travelled in Truth’s service. Those ac- 
quainted with her private life say that no 
matter, how busily engaged she might be upon 
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those into whose hands the implements of 











these frequent and unexpected arrivals, a cor- 
dial greeting was ever extended to the visit- 
ors, and the comforts at her command were 


bestowed with a liberal hand. In those days, 


the sparse settlement of the southern part of 


New Jersey made it necessary that strangers 


should have a guide from meeting to meet- 


ing. Our friends Isaac and Hannah Town- 


send were ever prompt in rendering this ser- 


vice, and on occasions of her husband’s ab- 
sence from home, our dear friend, H. T., 
would leave her little flock with a trusting 
spirit, and overcoming her native diffidence, 
would act as pilot for those who were en- 
gaged in the cause she loved. 

In the latter part of her life, after their re- 
moval to Philadelphia, she passed through 
many and varied trials, amid which the 
Christian spirit was more and more manifest. 
As gold purified by fire, she came out with 
increased lustre, and realized the fulfilment of 
the promise to those whose trust is in the Di- 
vine Arm, “ As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be.” 

In 1867 she was separated by death from 
her beloved husband, then in his 91st year, 
with whom she had lived in unbroken har- 
mony for nearly 66 years, and a few months 
after she lost a daughter, whose marked char- 
acteristic was devotion to her aged parents. 
The Christian resignation with which she bore 
these great bereavements is worthy of note. 
It seemed to be the crowning virtue of her 
life. Her demeanor was marked with dig- 
nity and affability, and we may truly say, 
“ She looked well to the ways of her household, 
and ate not the bread of idleness.” 


Even after her age had exceeded four- 
score years she was rarely absent from our 
religious assemblies, and two weeks before her 
death she attended both the morning and 
evening meetings. 

As a true mother in Israel, her feelings 
were often drawn out in concern for the 
young people, whom she feelingly addressed 
at the last Monthly Meeting she attended, 
encouraging them to put away little hinder- 
ing things, and assemble with their elder 
Friends for the soul-ennobling purpose of 
offering adoration and worship to the Great 
Head of the Church, testifying in earnest 
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language to what had been her own experi- 
ence, and expressed her belief that however 
great might be the present sacrifice, they 
would never regret having made the offering. 

Her illness was a short one. At its com- 
mencement, under the anticipation that she 
would not recover, she sent a message of love 
to all her friends. Her sickness was marked 
by a pure resignation and a loving and active 
concern for those around her, from whom she 
was soon to be separated. Her mind retained 
its clearness until within a few hours of her 
close, and she was able to bestow a parting 
salutation and blessing upon her childern, 
giving emphatic utterance to this word of 
counsel, “ Children, do your work in the day- 
time.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The continued re- 
ception of communications in relation to mu- 
sic, repeating views similar to those already 
published, makes it unprofitable to give pub- 
licity to all. This may account to some of 
our correspondents for the non-appearance of 
their articles. Some weeks since we opened 
our columns to the expression of the views of 
Friends who may feel concerned for the wel- 
fare of the Society, and who apprehend that 
its strength may be increased by an inter- 
change of honest conviction and sentiments 
in relation to its principles and testimonies; 
but we feel a care that the discussion be not 
unduly prolonged. 


8 eee 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in law, R. M. 
Lukens, of Fall Creek, Ind., on the 4th of Third 
month, 1868, Hannan ‘Tuomas, aged 78 years; a 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 13th of Third month, 1868, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, John B. Drake, of 
Albany County, N. Y., Hanyang HatuenBeck, in her 
89th year. She was willing for the great change, 
and, we trust, prepared. 

——, at the residence of her sister, in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on the 9th of Fourth month, 1868, 
Hannan Conarp, aged 60 years, daughter of Thomas 
and Sarah Conard, deceased; a member of Concord 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 19th of Fourth mouth, 1868, at his 
residence, Pike Run, Penna., Exuis Littey, in the 
67th year of his age; a member of Friends’ meet- 
ing, Salem, Ohio. 

—, on the 26th of Fourth month, 1868, Susan 
8. Russet, wife of Wm. Russell, in the 47th year 
of her age; a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Carroll County, Md. 

——, on the 8th of Fifth month, 1867, Jacos 
Pratt, in the 70th year of his age; a member of 
Easton Morthly Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MUSIC. 

When opinions appear in print, purport- 
ing to be the views of a religious society, 
which any member of that society conceives 
is not altogether correct, it is certainly the 
right, if not the duty, of said member to state 
his own views. 

In several essays which have lately ap- 
— in Friends’ Intelligencer under the 

ead of “Some thoughts in relation to 
Friends’ Testimonies and Discipline,” it is as- 
serted, and sundry extracts quoted from the 
Discipline of several Yearly Meetings to 
prove, that “ against music in itself, although 
individuals may have, Friends as a Society 
have no testimony.” The writer subsequent- 
ly says, “ What I mean by a testimony against 
music in itself, is an aversion to melodious, 
harmonious, and musical sounds, such as we 
have to drunkenness, slavery, &c.” I find 
no mention made of “ music in itself,” in the 
Discipline or Testimonies issued by any 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, or 
by any writer upon the subject, previous to 
the one under review. I have no knowledge 
of individuals in the Society of Friends, bear- 
ing a testimony against natural, melodious, 
harmonious, or musical sounds, nor against 
those spiritual songs that seem to have burst 
forth occasionally from dedicated minds, but 
ample quotations have appeared in various 
essays published recently in the Intelligencer, 
from the Disciplines of several Yearly Meet- 
ings, and from an address issued by the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearl 
Meeting, showing that Friends have long had, 
and continue to have as a Society, a testimony 
to bear against music as a “ vain amusement,” 
whether studied or practiced at home or 
abroad. 

Tn the essay in the fifth number of the In- 
telligencer, quotations are made from several 
Yearly Meetings to prove that the testimony 
of Friends was against going to or frequenting 
places of music, dancing, &c. Can we then 
for a moment suppose that a body of profess- 
ing Christians, who call music and dancing 
“vain amusements, vain sports and pas- 
times,” could have meant going from home to 
attend them, whilst they might with impunity 
have stage-plays, horse-racing, music and 
dancing at home? or justify practising these 
vain sports, provided they did not frequent 
them? I find nothing recorded as the senti- 
ments of Friends, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, except by the author under review, 
where an exception is made in favor of “ mu- 
sic in the private family circle, under health- 
ful regulations or restraint,” nor against the 
“abuse of music.” Hence I conclude, that 
though individuals may not have, the Society 
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of Friends has a testimony against music, and 
not against its abuse, as I believe its atten- 
tion has not been directed to that view of the 
subject. I know of no better reason for Friends’ 
testimony against music than that given 
in the essay on page 52 of the Intelligencer 
—viz., “on account of the waste of precious 
time consequent upon an indulgence in it, in 
its various connections, especially instrunient- 
al; the injurious effect upon the health in 
the sedentary habits induced in acquiring an 
acquaintance with it; the attendant expense, 
and other considerations.” ‘Then it will be 
experienced that there is a state attainable 
in sweet communion with God, in which 
music of an artificial kind will be rather an 
annoyance than a gratification.” Is this, 
here referred to, music in itself? Can that be 
righteously pursued or encouraged which is 
an annoyance to a Christian state? A quo- 
tation from Clarkson, given by the author 
under review, says, “ The Quakers therefore 
have thought it proper to interfere upon this 
subject, and to draw a line between those 
amusements which they consider to be salu- 
tary, and those they consider to be hurtful,” 
and he specifies music, novels, the theatre 
and all games of chance, among those amuse- 
ments that are forbidden.” 

As I neither feel inclination nor ability to 
extend controversial essays, further than to 
offer my mite to sustain what I conceive to 
be a testimony of the Society of which I am 
a member, I will leave this subject, after re- 
commending young Friends, as well as some 
more advanced in life, who have been dis- 
posed to gratify a fondness for music, and 
who may have felt somewhat encouraged 
therein by the late essays that have appeared 
in the Intelligencer, to carefully and impar- 
tially read, and deliberately reflect upon that 
most valuable address on the subject of mu- 
sic issued by the Meeting for Sufferings of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 1852, and 
published in Nos. 1 and 2 of this periodical, 
in Third month last. 

I have carefully read the Discipline of 
several Yearly Meetings authorizing disown- 
ments in certain cases, and considering also 
the practice of Monthly Meetings in such 
cases, so’ far as I have been acquainted with 
it, I must say I think the Discipline is excel- 
lent; and in the exercise of it, much tender- 
ness, forbearance and Christian charity to- 
wards offenders, and a desire to restore, than 
to cut off, is generally manifest. 

Having. these feelings and views, I cannot 
say withthe author under review, “ Where 
one religious sect. used to fine and burn, an- 
other imprison and hang, Friends have been 
known to deal with, and disown, and thereby 
impose what is understood to be Church cen- 
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sure, for no moral wrong, in the same spirit, 
and with the same object.” 











T. W. 





SPRING. 
BY CLARA F. BERRY. 


The Spring is very beautiful ; God’s love is every- 


where 5. 


Each tiny flower, each blade of grass reveals a Father’s 


care ; 
Each little drop of morning dew, that trembles on 


the leaf, 


And sparkles like a jewel bright, gives faith to un- 


belief. 


The Spring is very beautiful ; the brook that babbles 
b 


ys 
And wanders through the meadows green, gives 
pleasure to the eye; 
A thousand insects fill the air, while sporting in the 


sun, 
And bright-hued wings of every shade, seem ming- 


ling in one. 


The earth is carpeted today with web of living 


green, 
While woof of fragrant flowers rare are woven in 
between ; 


A carpet such as human skill could never yet 


devise, 
So soft and pliant to the touch, so grateful to the 
eyes, 


The Spring is very beautiful; the birds that fill the 


air, 


The turtles inthe meadow brooks make music every- 


where; 


The flowers spring up at Nature’s touch and blos- 


som by the way, 


Oh! what can be more beautiful than laughing, 


blooming, May. 


The lilac sheds its petal sweet beside the garden 


wall, 


And throws its perfume round the home so loved 


and dear to all; 


The purple violet is seen just peeping through the 


grass, 


And hangs its head in modesty, if ere we chance to 


pass. 


The Spring is very beautiful; the birds, the flowers 


the trees, 


All send a thrill of gratitude with every passing 


breeze ; 
The apple blossoms on the trees are pink and white 
to day,— 
Oh! what can be more beautiful than laughing, 
blooming, May? 
North Andover, Mass. 
—_———-~-.0 —____—— 


THE TIMES OF PRAYER. 


Come to the morning prayer, 
Come let us kneel and pray ; 
Prayer is the Christian pilgrim’s staff 
To walk with God all day. 


At noon, beneath the Rock 
Of Ages, rest and pray ; 

Sweet is that shadow from the heat 
When the sun smites by day. 


At eve, shut to the door, 
Round the home altar pray, 

And finding there ‘‘ the house of God,” 
At ‘‘heaven’s gate’’ close the day. 
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When midnight seals oar eyes, 
\ Let each in spirit say, 
‘*T sleep, but my heart waketh, Lord, 
With thee to watch and pray. 
—James Montgomery. 
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the cost of invoking their indignation. Why? 
I answer: 

I. Because the cities are largely over- 

pled. There are, always, thousands here, 
“ willing to do anything,” they say ; which too 
often implies that they know how to do 
nothing well. Every new comer, of course, 
lessens the chance—small enough at best— 
that these shall" gain here a subsistence. 
Now, if these could be driven out to some 
purpose—if they were not too old to learn a 
trade—or if they had one already—if I knew 
what they could do to their own and others’ 
advantage, or where to put them—I would 
not so strenuously object to the coming in of 
others to crowd them out of their last hope 
of earning a decent livelihood. As it is, I 
must. 

If. Because this is no place in which to 
learn. Living is very dear on this island. 
It costs more to lodge a person decently here; 
than to board, as well as lodge him, in a 
rural township. A great, world-known law- 
yer might come hither and thrive from the 
outset ; a young, undistinguished lawyer must 
expect to be many years working his way up 
to a business by which he may live in com- 
fort. A skilful, driving mechanic, who is 
still single, may generally get on here, but 
this is no place for a boy to learn a trade in, 
unless he has parents here who can support 
him at least for his first year. He who can 
do three average men’s work will probably 
go ahead here; if he is only a fair journey- 
man, he pretty surely will not. So a clerk, 
or salesman, of established arid eminent 
ability, may probably find a welcome here ; 
but woe to the youth who comes hither 
hoping to learn to be a clerk or salesman! 
He has scarcely a chance. 

II. In the world, as God made it, there is 
room and work for all. If one hundred 
thousand new clearings should this year be 
opened in the wilderness, which still covers so 
large a share of our country—if so many 
more dwellings should be planted on the 
hitherto virgin prairie, and the plow and 
cultivator set in motion around each of them 
—there would be no glyt in our food-markets 
—no surplus of corn or cattle to go to waste. 
Wheat and beef have rarely been dearer 
(in coin) than they are to-day. But goods 
are superabundant almost everywhere. Manu- 
factures are depressed and stagnating for 
want of markets; cities are full of suffering 
because trade is dull, and because there is 
very little to do. There should, there must 
be a heavy migration from the cities and 
villages to the broad, free country—to the 
West, the South, the Rocky Mountains, the 
great Plains, or wherever else fields want til- 
lage, and mines are still unworked, or the 





































THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 
BY HORACE GREBLY. 


I presume it is already widely known that 
I habitually and systematically discourage 
the migration of young men to our great 
cities. Let me say why I do so. 

Strictly, however, what I do is to decline 
promoting or encouraging the migration of 
young men to our city. I would leave it as 
free and open to them as it ever was to me. 
I came hither, not quite of age, with a toler- 
able knowledge of my trade (printing), re- 
solved to make my way here, if I. could—if 
not, to make my way from here, directly. 
I knew no one living within two hundred 
miles ; I wrote to ask help or favor of no one; 
I came in quest of work—found it pretty 
soon—took the worst that was going, because 
those who were here before me had secured 
the best—and gradually fought my way to a 
better position. 

There is a class of country-bred persons 
who can, sometimes, do well in a great city, 
almost from the day they enter it. This is 
the clasg of thoroughly capable, energetic, 
temperate, thrifty mechanics, who have not 
yet married. Any one of these may drop 
into the city, in March or April, of any pros- 
perous year, when work abounds and every- 
thing is thriving, and find employment at 
good wages, of which he may save half if he 
will. True, his expenses will overtake his 
income if he stays here until surrounded by a 
swarm of children; but why should he = 
here so long? If he develop qualities which 
insure him a leading position and a liberal 
income, he can well afford to stay; if not, let 
him be off in season to have his children 
country-born. To rear sons and daughters 
in narrow, crowded city quarters, on the 
stinted allowance of a mere journeyman or 
laborer, is not to treat them fairly. Give 
them air to breathe, hills to roam over, and 
woods to frequent, so that they shall grow up 
in health and vigor. The city is hard enough 
on the poor man; it is entirely too hard on 
the poor man’s children. But for our com- 
mon schools, I would advise them to get 
away, even though they had to run away. 

But there is an innumerable multitude of 
boys, of young lawyers, clerks, journalists, 
etc., who look wishfully to this city, or to 
some other great city, seeking therein em- 
ployment, as a stepping-stone to consideration, 
position, affluence. These I habitually dis- 
courage, to their sore discomfort, and even at 
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wilderness is yet to be subdued to the uses 
or powers harnessed to do the bidding: of civil- 
ized man. 


IV. Our own country, to say nothing of 


others, lies, for the most part, untilled and 
unfruitful. There are woods to be cleared 
away, prairies to be fenced and broken, dwel- 
lings to be built, swamps and marshes to be 
drained, soils to be deepened, orchards and 
vineyards to be planted, dams and mills to be 
constructed, and all manner of abidingly 
useful work to be done. 
this is wanted in cities; in fact, the cities lan- 
ish and suffer because it is not yet done. 
‘here is scope enough for all energies, work 
for all hands, and employment for all capaci- 
ties, in the vast, unpeopled, or far too thinly 
peopled, districts of this capacious republic. 
he cities are plethoric with population in 
excess of all demand for their services and 
efforts. The problem that presses for solution 
is how to restore the equilibrium—to move 
hundreds of thousands trom spots where they 
are in excess, and are burthensome, to regions 
where men and women, willing to labor, are 
still badly needed. If I can do very little to- 
ward solving this problem, I will, at least, do 
nothing to aggravate its difficulties. What- 
ever power or influence I may have shall be 
exerted in favor of abating the pressure of 
population on subsistence in our cities—in 
favor of turning the current of migration 
away from pavements toward the forests, the 
prairies, the mines and the fields —From 
Packard’s Monthly. 





From the Christian Register. 
MISS CARPENTERS INTERVIEW WITH THE 
QUEEN. 
From our Regular English Correspondent. 

It is well known that our Queen is a friend 
to America, and it is equally well known that 
our people take an interest in our Queen. 
oa readers may, therefore, like to hear that 
my sister, Miss Carpenter, was allowed an in- 
terview with her in reference to her Indian 
mission. “The Queen’s Journal” confirms 
our belief, that the stiffness and ceremony of 
a court is irksome to her, and that part of her 
enjoyment in the Highlands arises from the 
reater freedom of intercourse which is suita- 
le to the place and people. In England, 
however, some difficulty of access is obviously 
essential to her peace ; and my sister was glad 
to be under the kind escort of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Secretary of State for India, 
with whom she had first become acquainted 
from his interest in the reformatory movement. 
For the last few months she has been closely 
occupied with the preparation of her book, 
(Sia Months in India, &c., 2 vols., a copy of 
which I have sent you.) A few days after it 





Little or none of 





was published she received a letter, informing 
her that, the Queen, who had just returned to 
Windsor, appointed an interview with her 
there, for the following Friday, March 13th, 
at3 P.M. Asshe wentas the representative 
of a public movement, there is, I think, no 
impropriety in relating what passed, which I 
can do in her own words, by copying part of 
the narrative which she drew up for her 
family. She had sent her book by post to the 
Queen, for which she had received a polite 
acknowledgment. 

On arriving with Sir Stafford Northcote, at 
the equerry’s entrance at Windsor, she ob- 
served that “ There were no guards, soldiers, 
police, or liveried footmen to be seen. The 
remarkably quiet simplicity about this grand 
old royal castle indicated the security of a be- 
loved sovereign, dwelling among her people. 
The officials were not aware of an interview, 
and Sir Stafford desired them to mention our 
arrival to the Queen. No cards were sent in, 
as was absolutely essential in India. Indeed 
I was much struck with the contrast to the 

omp and circumstance of the Calcutta and 

adras government houses. People have 
asked me if I did not feel nervous. I was 
not in the least so, for I was not going for my- 
self, but for the women of India. Indeed I 
told Sir §., on the way down, that I was not 
anxious about this interview, as I was when 
about to have one with him in the India 
house! We were shown into the luncheon- 
room and requested to take refreshment ; and 
at length a lord in waiting told Sir S. where 
we were to go, and we went up a broad stair- 
case, leading into a splendid corridor sur- 
rounding a square court, and built by George 
IV. There was gilded carving on the ceiling, 
and busts were on each side. Walking slow- 
ly along, and observing the objects we passed, 
Sir Stafford suddenly drew my attention to 
the presence of the Queen. She had entered 
from the other end, unattended except by the 
Princess Louise and Prince Leopold, and was 
now standing quite near me. We bent low 
and respectfully. Her countenance beamed 
with intellect, sweetness and animation ; and 
though perfectly simple in her manner, she 
was so full of quiet dignity that she instantly 
inspired me with the feeling that I was.in the 
presence of the sovereign. She very kind- 
ly opened the interview with expressing to 
me her satisfaction with my having ‘gone to 
India. I then handed her the Seautiful, 
carved, sandal wood card-case presented to me 
at Surat, and begged her to grant to the ladies 
of Surat the pleasure of knowing that she re- 
tained it in her iop. She took it grace- 
fully. I would not have parted with that 
treasure to any one else in the world! (See 
‘Six Months,’ &., Vol. I, p. 92.) I then 
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ing showed her Majesty, one by one, the various| “At the entrance of the corridor was a 
1 to things I brought, which she looked at with | large, marble group, veiled with muslin. A 
her interest. (Designs from the Madras School | servant removed the covering. It was a very 
Sth of Art, illuminated writing from a Poona| fine statue of the Prince Consort, in Saxon 
tive school, a_ map, &c.) When I came to the| dress, looking affectionately at the Queen, 
no notes in English, from the native girls in the | who is regarding him most lovingly, slightly 
+h I Alexandria School at Bombay, she remarked | leaning on him. Beneath was inscribed ‘ De- 
t of that this was the school for which:the bazaar | parted to a brighter sphere,’ or some such 
her was to be held. She then handed the various | words. When we were putting on our outer 
the things to the Princess Louise (who appeared | coverings, a servant requested us to wait in 
lite to take interest in the interview). saying, | the drawing-room. There was a very beauti- 

‘Will you take care of these, my dear?” [| ful full-sized painting of the Duchess of 
at then showed the Queen the writing of ladies | Kent, and on each side of the fire-place a full- 
obs in my extract-book. Her eye rested with in- | length portrait of the Prince and Princess of 
ers terest on every one, beginning with the last | Wales. A servant soon brought in a small 
The —a beautifully neat, Bengalee lady’s letter to | parcel and a note. Sir Stafford handed the 
und her husband, Sar to the: firm, good | parcel to me. It was the ‘ Queen’s book,’ in 
be writing of the Sheriff of Bombay’s good wife, | which she had waitten—‘To Miss Carpenter, 
ole, the few English words of the Brahmin’s lady, | from Victoria R., Windsor Castle, March 
ow (Vol. IL., p. 2.,) the lady guests of the Rajah | 13th, 1868.’ This is indeed a treasure! So 
wale at Kishnaghur, (Vol. I., p. 263,) and lastly the | ended this eventful hour. We took a turn in 
in, writing of my dear young widow, (Vol. 1, pp. | the garden, and then left the castle. 


159-160,) with the translation by her hus- 





“| thanked Sir Stafford Northcote much 











the band, then by her side. When I briefly men- | for his kindness in this matter. I said that 
nd tioned the misery and cruel treatment im-| my loyalty and affection to our beloved Queen 
ive posed on those who already had the deepest | had seemed at its height before, but that this 
ves affliction, the Queen’s countenance expressed | interview had intensified. my feelings; with 
ny- the deepest commiseration. Sir Stafford re-| this he quite sympathized. He said that I 
VI marked that it isa part of my plan to employ | need not hesitate to give a full account of it 
not the widows. I added that I desire to return | to my Hindoo Friends, as it would do good in 
en to Madras to help these poor young ladies. | India for itto be known how much interest 
lia The Queen asked me whether I understood | the Queen takes in that country.” 
vais Hindoostanee? I answered that I had not had 
nd . time to learn a new language, and that I did PARDON FOR OMISSIONS. 
“re not think that this would have been of much| Dr. Samuel Johnson, in writing to his 
‘ire use to me. I found no difficulty in convers- | mother, says: 
es ing with educated gentlemen, as they were} “ You have been the best mother, and I be- 
| familiar with English. ;, lieve the best woman in this world. I thank 
1g “ I then expressed to her Majesty our thanks | you for your indulgence to me, and I beg for- 
ny for maring, permitted us to sympathize with | giveness of all I have done ill, and all I have 
ad her in her book. She looked pleased and ani- | omitted to do well.” 
to mated, and said that the Hindoos wished to| So in the prayer he composed at the same 
ed have it translated. Sir Stafford said that the | time: 
he matter is in the hands of an English professor.| ‘‘ Forgive me whatever I have done un- 
as I ventured to suggest that native gentlemen | kindly to my mother, and whatever I have 
w are so perfectly acquainted with English that | omitted to do kindly.” 
ed they would perfectly understand her book,| There is a deep meaning in this. Our of- 
nd and would, of course, be more able to render | fences against God and our fellow-men are 
he it satisfactorily in their own vernacular, than | far greater in the omission of duties than in 
ly an Englishman would. the commission of sins. Let any one think 
he “On our taking leave the Queen expressed | over it faithfully, and see if the weight of 
de her satisfaction that I purposed again going to | condemnation does not rest there. , 
to India. She then shook hands with me cor-| And how much point in the expression— 
to dially ; the Prince and Princess did so also. |“ omitted to do kindly.” We might—often 
il She and they drew back a few steps, as we | at least—almost as well not speak the truth 
ie did ; and then she turned with the Prince and | at all as to speak it not “in love ;” so it may 
es Princess, leaving us at liberty to do so also. | often happen that an act in itself eminently 
6 She was dressed, as in her portraits, with deep | proper has a dreadful omission about it sim- 
e- crape, and a Mary Stuart cap, which looked | ply because it is not done kindly. What is 
at quite becoming. No likeness I have seen pe eaten bountifully bestowed, if sym- 
ee gives any idea of the expression of her coun- | pathy be wanting? It is often positive insult. 
on tenance, or her gracious demeanor. Without pursuing the hint further, let each 
. 
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one search for the catalogue of what he’ has 
left undone, and strive for a better spirit and 


a better life. 





A FEW WORDS TO A FATHER, 


Take your son for a companion whenever 
you conveniently can; it will relieve the 
already over-burdened anxious mother of so 
much care. It will gratify the boy; it will 
please the mother; it certainly ought to be a 
pleasure to you. What mother’s eye would 
not brighten when her child is fondly cared 
for? And when his eye kindles, his heart 
beats, and his tongue prattles faster and 
faster with the idea “of going with father,” 
does she not shate her little boy’s happiness, 
and is not her love deepened by her hus- 
band’s consideration, so jyst, and yet too 
often so extraordinary ? it will keep him 
and you out of places, society, and temptation 
into which separately you might enter. It 
will establish confidence, sympathy, esteem, 
and love between you. It will give you 
abundant and very favorable opportunities to 
impart instruction, to infuse and cultivate 
noble principles, and to develop and gtrength- 
ena true manhood. It will enable him to 
“see the world,” and to enjoy a certain 
liberty which may prevent that future licen- 
tiousness which so often results from a sudden 
freedom from long restraint—Exr. Paper. 





ITEMS. 


Te cominc Ecurpse.—Both English and French 
astronomers are making preparations for observing 
at the East an eclipse of the sun on the 18thof Eighth 
month next, which will be total for the space of 6 min. 
46 sec. along a line passing through Southern New 
Guinea, Hindostan, the Bay of Bengal, the Malayan 
Peninsula, and the Gulf of Siam. Leverrier recom- 
menés that the French ships be placed on the east- 
ern side of the Malayan Peninsula for the accom- 
modation of the observers. Some interesting ques- 
tions regarding the ‘‘corono’’ and ‘red flames,”’ 
it is hoped, will then be satisfactorily settled by 
means of the spectroscope. 

Mauna Loa, the Hawaiian volcano, which has 
again broken out in eruption, is one of the famous 
volcanoes of the world. It is situated in the centre 
of the island of Hawaii, of the Sandwich Island 
group, and is 13,758 feet high. Whilst the lower 
parts of the mountain are fertile and were inhabited 
before the recent eruption, its top is covered with 
craters, the principal of those heretofore in eruption 
being 15,000 feet long by 8,000 feet wide and some 
700 feet deep. The present eruption, however, was 
from another crater on the side of the mountain, 
but 4000 feet above the sea level, and which is 3} 
miles long, 2} wide, and over 1000 feet deep. This 
crater has always had in it a lake of liquid lava 
surging and emitting clouds of steam. Heretofore 
eruptions of this volcano have taken place in 1841, 
1855 (lasting thirteen montbs) and 1859 (lasting 
ten months).. The present eruption is said to ex- 
ceed any preceding one in magnificence, and has 
been accompanied with a terrible destruction of life 
and property. 

Ix France, it is proposed to organize a system of 





signals where telegraphic wires do not exist, to ap- 
prise each district of the country of the approach 
of storms, in order that the crops during harvest 
may be quickly gathered. A similar system is pro- 
posed for the United States by the plan of Prof, 
Watson, at Washington, It is said that at least a 
quarter of the aggregate hay and wheat crops of the 
temperate zone are annually lost by tempests. 


Tue Dispensary, a8 a means of supplying medi- 
cines to the poor, originated with the wife of 
Duke Christopher, in whit is now known as the 
kingdom of Wurtemburg, in the year 1559. With- 
in the next half century four others were established, 
all of them by women, in different European courts, 
for the same purpose. But dispensaries as separate 
and distinct institutions were the result of a quarrel 
between the apothecaries and physicians of London, 
that lasted nearly a century, and gave rise to the 
Royal General Dispensary, which was established 
in 1770. Out of the benevolence of women and 
the bickerings of men sprang one of the worthiest 
of modern charities. 


In Canapa, a law recently went into operation, 
which practically excludes United States news- 
papers. It requires the payment to the Canadian 
Post-office of two cents (gold) a copy on every 
newspaper from the United States. Complaint of 
this excessive postage having been made, it is said 
that the Canadian authorities have reviewed the 
matter, and will soon promulgate an order restoring 
the old rate. 


THe Union Pactric Raitway crosses the Rocky 
Mountains at an elevation of 8,242 feet, being, it is 
asserted, the highest point reached by any railroad. 
The summit was reached on Fourth month 16th, and 
the iron is now being laid on the slope descending 
towards the Pavific. 


New York bas a Newsboys’ Home, which, during 
the past fifteen years, has provided partially for 
57,507 boys, and has restored 4000 truants to their 
relatives aud friends. It has also provided situa- 
tions at labor, chiefly in the West, for about 13,500. 
All this has been done at an expense of $65,000, of 
which $18,000 were the voluntary contributions of 
the boys themselves. 


Tae Acent of the Peabody Southern Education 
Fund, Dr. Sears, has appropriated $12,000 for the 
current year, to various existing schools in the 
leading country towns of Louisiana. He has also 
assigned $5,000 for the aid of Normal Schools in 
that State, $2,000 being given to the Normal School 
at New Orleans. 


Iv New Jersey, a report of the State Agricultural 
College has recently been made, which gives a 
statement of the value of the farm lands of the 
State. The total cash value is $180,250,338. Bur- 
lington has the largest area of the counties, whilst 
in Hudson county the average value is $551 per 
acre, the higbest in the State. Essex county re- 
ports an average of $106 per acre, Bergen is third, 
and Mercer fourth. New Jersey contains, out of a 
total area of 7575 square miles, 1,944,441 acres of 
improved land, and 1,039,084 acres unimproved. 
There are also 300,328 acres of meadow and marsh 
lands. ; 

Tue First Paper in Ataska.—A newspaper has 
already made its appearance in Alaska. It is styled 
the Alaska Herald, and is printed in Russian and 
English. 

Less than 12 per cent. of the population of Ire- 
land support the established Church. No'county, 
it is said, contains wore than 20 per cent. who accept 
its worship. 
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